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Guest Editorial 


Planning for Tomorrow’s Executive 
Personnel 


J. E. Primpay 


Retail management today is concerned 
with many important and interesting 
problems, some of which, because of 
conditions created by the war, have 
assumed exaggerated importance when 
judged by their ultimate and lasting 
benefit to the prosperity of business. 

There is much discussion of so-called 
postwar planning. Such plans are, of 
course, essential for businesses that have 
to reconvert their plants and operations 
from war work, but retailing has no 
reconversion problem. In a situation 
such as the present one, it is well to bear 
in mind the wise advice—‘‘Don’t look so 
far ahead that you can’t see where your 
feet are.” When merchandise in quan- 
tity is again available, we shall have it in 
stock; when new products come into the 
market, we shall have them for our 
customers. We shall be constantly in 
touch with the progress of the resumption 
of production so that the stores will 
compete, as they always have done, to 
offer their customers the newest products, 
and the best values the markets afford. 

We have some housekeeping and, 
perhaps, some construction work to do. 
This will be done as soon as materials 
and labor are available. If there are 
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suitable new ideas or materials, we shall 
use them. But all these things are 
hardly postwar planning; they mean 
doing the kind of job retailers have 
always had to do and which, by and 
large, they have done rather well. 

We are reading and hearing much 
about postwar planning analyses: sur- 
veys, polls, special articles, opinions, 
etc., through the papers, the radio, 
and direct mail. Perhaps the retailer, 
who devotes the time and thought of 
himself and his associates to the day-by- 
day job of retailing, will find his business 
better able to meet postwar conditions 
than the one who takes much time out 
for nebulous postwar planning. 

There is, however, one planning effort 
which, I believe, should at this time 
receive our very serious consideration— 
and that is to devise a better method for 
selling the idea of retailing as a profession 
to capable young men and women, now 
and postwar. We can agree that per- 
sonnel is the most important factor in 
our business. It was so yesterday, it is 
so today, and it willbe so tomorrow. On 
the ability, efficiency, and industry of 
the personnel depends the success of a 

(Continued on page 56) 











The Genesis of Rating Sheets for 
Department-Store Training 


SAMUEL W. REYBURN 


The application of the principle of personality ratings to department stores 
and perhaps to industry at large was in all probability first made by the 
author who tells in this article how the idea was formulated and how it grew. 


The genesis of the system of personnel 
ratings is worth telling. Lord & Taylor 
is generally credited with developing the 
method. This store got the idea from 
the author’s previous experience in a 
successful bank in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
About 1890 I gave up an idea, long held, 
of saving my earnings for a college course 
and sought some plan of self-discipline 
and mental development. At that time 
a copy of Benjamin Franklin’s Awto- 
biography was loaned to me. An im- 
portant part of his plan of self-education 
was a rating sheet to guide his efforts to 
improve, check, and compare his prog- 
ress. He got the idea, as he wrote, from 
Pythagoras, who died some 2213 years 
before Franklin was born. So there is 
nothing new about the idea of self-rating. 
The old Greek may owe his concept to 
sume other philosopher, of whom we 
have not heard because the records have 
been mislaid. 


THE LiST OF QUALITIES FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE 


As the form in Franklin’s book did not 
fit my needs, I began to work out my 
own. First, I listed the qualities of 
character that had been taught to me at 
home and in Sunday School. My “‘head- 


1From Mr. Reyburn’s introduction to Making and 
Using Service Ratings by George D. Halsey to be published 
early this summer by Harper & Bros. 
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line’ ideas were four in number: 
“health,” “integrity,” “intelligence,” and 
“industry.” They have never been 
changed, although the explanations and 
amplifications following each title have 
been rewritten several times. In the 
beginning, older friends to whom I 
talked laughingly ridiculed the scheme. 
Theréafter, I said little about it, but 


‘ continued to try to make some use of it. 


In 1899 I became the leader of a grow- 
ing bank. In that work I found my 
personal-development plan a great aid 
in choosing and training assistants. It 
grew in length. Today, the rating plan 
singles out eleven qualities of character 
and ability. There are health, integrity, 
intelligence, industry, practical experience, 
the inquiring mind, judgment, aptitude for 
teaching, enthusiasm, capacity for follow- 
ing through, and ability to marshal and 
coordinate all of his knowledge and talents 
and courage to put his decision into 
action.* 

Of the above qualities, enthusiasm 
was the last one included. About 1930 
Charles S. McCain suggested that more 
emphasis should be put on that quality 
and, later, George D. Halsey, while a 
business associate, suggested a number of 
improvements and persuaded me to 
make that change. 


2See: “The Executive,” a pamphlet by Samuel W. 
Reyburn. 
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HOW THE PLAN DEVELOPED AT 
LORD & TAYLOR 


For installation of any general plan 
affecting personnel of a large organiza- 
tion, the leader must have the enthusias- 
tic support of the executive staff. New 
and untried proposals usually are sus- 
pected, not supported, and often 
ridiculed by junior and even some major 
executives. Being well aware of this 
human trait, I took time by the forelock 
and began in November 1914 to sell the 
idea of rating to the executives of Lord & 
Taylor and to make it an integral part 
of a training program. 

The old idea of self-rating as used by 
me in a sporadic way for twenty-five 
years and some parts of Walter Dill 
Scott’s Increasing Human Efficiency were 
the chief guides in the selection and 
presentation of these selling talks. All 
opinions and questions were freely argued 
with the several executives close to me. 
These discussions not only introduced 
but expanded and improved the plan. 
At once, these men and women became 
more conscious of responsibility of lead- 
ership and the duty it entailed upon them 
to train and inspire those working under 
their supervision. 

Interviews with individuals, talks, 
questions, and answers at many group 
meetings on “rating and training” were 
had in the spring and fall of 1915. Some 
fifty or sixty line executives, buyers, 
section managers, merchandise men, and 
personnel people agreed to the adoption 
of a training plan for all members of the 
organization, including executives. 


RATING SALESPEOPLE 


Because of our location, we agreed 
that our sales service would be compared, 
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in the minds of customers, with the more 
highly trained service of the numerous 
specialty shops which surrounded us, 
and not with the service of other depart- 
ment stores. We decided that some- 
thing must be done at once to increase 
the selling skill and manners of ourselves 
and our group. To make any general 
plan more quickly effective in increasing 
net profits and improving good will, it 
was decided that the first application of 
the plan, after its application to the 
executives, should be to the salespeople. 
They were in constant touch with our 
public and made or lost: our reputation 
for service. 

These meetings, in a sense, were con- 
ventions for a common purpose. In 
October 1915, the minds of most of these 
“delegates” seemed to have met in the 
approval of a rating sheet for salespeople 
as the most effective lesson plan for such 
a training program. 


REVISING THE LIST OF QUALITIES 


After holidays and inventories, near 
mid-January 1916, theories crystallized 
into action. Each one of the fifty or 
sixty who had listened to or taken part 
in the discussions was asked to send in 
several important words describing per- 
sonal] qualities, attitudes, and manners, 
possession of which would make an effec- 
tive salesperson. The replies brought 
out over a hundred key words. ‘‘Health” 
and “honesty” were not there so I put 
them in. 

At the meeting to choose the commit- 
tee to select the best ten of these words 
for our purpose, there was discussion and 
argument, particularly about the two 
words added by me. The committee 
concluded that ‘accuracy’ was less 
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offensive than “honesty” and would give 
better results with both those who would 
rate and those to be rated. But it took 
some time to persuade them that health 
was of prime importance and that we 
should watch to keep ourselves fit and to 
learn to discuss a subject, without giving 
offense, about which many were sensitive 
and secretive. “Health” was accepted 
and put at the head of the list. 

Since a considerable number of our 
important people seemed to approve the 
use of a rating sheet, I again looked 
about to find somewhere in use an exam- 
ple to imitate. Meeting with no success, 
we developed a workable sheet and 
system of our own. 

The qualities finally decided upon for 
rating and training salespeople were: 
health, appearance, manner, initiative, 
industry, accuracy, loyalty, cooperation, 
responsibility, and knowledge. 


THE SYSTEM PUT INTO OPERATION 


The system was put into operation 
right after Labor Day 1916. It at- 
tracted little notice. Of the attention it 
did get, there was more good-natured 
satire and ridicule than approval. Some 
of the conservative old buyers were hard 
to win to the idea. In the beginning, 
many of the major executives, influenced 
by the ridicule from outside, took the 
viewpoint of the old Negro who said that 
the lazy mule in his team “‘pulled on a 
cold collar.”” Without my own demon- 
stration of the value of the idea in the 
small bank group, and without the hard, 
loyal, and enthusiastic work of Mrs. 
Brandow, our training director, the child 
would have “died aborning.”’ But all 
came to respect the plan and to help in 


putting it over. As a result, the plan 
became a success. 


EARLY SKEPTICISM OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


At Columbia University in 714, 715, 
and ’16, there was a group of psycholo- 
gists and personnel directors who met 
at a “dutch treat” dinner about twice a 
month for discussions of subjects of 
common interest. In the fall of 1916 
Mrs. Brandow was invited to present our 
rating sheet. Two days later, somewhat 
discouraged, they reported that the plan 
was disapproved by the group on the 
ground that ‘“‘No person could scientifi- 
cally rate the complex human being.” 
This incident supports the beiief that our 
“rating plan” in a business group was 
the first in use. 

Our answer was that, primarily, teach- 
ing is an art, though it requires the use of 
science. The head of a group of two 
thousand people, with a common objec- 
tive, could know intimately only a few. 
To win the respect, confidence, and loyal 
support of all, the leader must get a repu- 
tation of trying to be fair. To do that, 
he should try to see that all are judged by 
the same rules and are taught those rules. 
Bankers loaned money on wheat, corn, 
and cotton. These commodities were 
graded or “‘rated,” if you please. It was 
not scientifically done, but the approxi- 
mations were safe enough to enable the 
minds of traders promptly to meet and 
promote and expedite business. What 
the rating of employees attempted in a 
large organization was to give all execu- 
tives responsible for leadership a uniform 
method of training and of making and 
recording judgments about the character, 
accomplishments, and needs of each per- 
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son-supervised. With judgments delib- 
erately and calmly made, the executives 
would better reward and teach employ- 
ees, would give other executives in the 
organization valuable information, and 
also supply me, the chief executive, with 
facts and opinions of great value in my 
effort to be fair to all in directing pro- 
motions and in giving other rewards. 

This argument led to another forum 
on the subject by the group. At that 
meeting, the plan was unanimously 
approved. Similar forums were being 
held in all cities where there were univer- 
sities and also big business organizations. 
These groups exchanged ideas, and the 
acceptance of rating spread. In fact, 
under the leadership of Walter Dill 
Scott, the Army in 1917 developed a 
rating sheet to judge draftees and place 
them to best advantage. 


RESULTS AND GENERAL ACCEPTANCE 


While it is hard to teach adults what 
seem to be “‘radical”’ ideas, we kept at it. 
Fortunately, we had excellent coopera- 
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tion from many of our executives. A 
rating sheet with eight or ten practical 
points by which to test one’s self or 
others has decided value, because the 
average person has good points as well 
as bad. In reviewing one’s work or in 
speaking to an employee about mistakes, 
it is of great assistance to mention, witha 
word of praise, those things that are done 
well. That habit eliminates the thought 
of “nagging.” The personnel efficiency 
obtained, the fine reputation made for 
service, and the success of the business 
convinced me that our rating plan was of 
material benefit. 

Soon magazine articles on rating sheets 
began to appear. Colleges began to 
take up the subject. When the First 
World War ended, many of the officers 
who went back to industry and business 
began the use of such methods in eco- 
nomic activities. And so some 2425 
years after the idea was advanced by 
Pythagoras it began to be put to practi- 
cal use in a country that the old fellow 
never knew or dreamed of. 
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Training: Army Style 


Major A. H. Kiusock -; 
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In this war, education is a major weapon. The Army Exchange Service 
training program shows how educational methods contribute to victory. 


Rudyard Kipling once wrote a poem 
about soldiers who gave their lives for 
their country. Of them, he said, their 
sacrifice was not heroic but “simple 
service simply given to his own kind in 
their common need.” These words are 
also apt in describing Army Exchange 
Service. They express better than offi- 
cial statements the philosophy that 
guides AES. 

Merchandise and men are the compo- 
nents that make up exchange service. 
Of the two, the latter is held as the more 
important. In the long run, it is this 
human element in a merchandising oper- 
ation that determines how well AES 
keeps its supply lines moving to the 
farthest outposts where the need for 
morale-building goods is most urgent. 

Because the Army recognizes this 
psychological factor as paramount in 
modern warfare, great stress has been 
placed on personnel. The Army has 
become the world’s most active “‘prexy,” 
with more students and more schools 
than ever populated a college president’s 
dreams. Yeoman work in pioneering 
new educational methods is being done 
by the Army. 

Early exponent of the educational 
technique has been Army Exchange Ser- 
vice. Its program includes both civilian 
and military training. In its task of 
running the soldier’s store, the Army 
employs close to 75,000 civilians. Some 
2,000 officers are in charge of staff and 


operational functions. This minor army 
mans the PX (GI for exchange) system 
in a unique way. To operate Army 
style for 7,000,000 troops requires retail- 
ing efficiency hewed to a fine line. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXCHANGES 


It all began when General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, reorganized 
the Army for modern warfare. Among 
the many things he did was to order a 
complete investigation of Army ex- 
changes by a committee of civilian 
business experts. Up to this time, ex- 
changes had been owned and operated 
by various organizations on a _ post. 
There was no uniformity in operations. 
Efficiency depended on many extenuat- 
ing circumstances. While such a system 
may have worked in easygoing peace- 
time, it obviously was not the setup to 
serve the new streamlined Army. 

In the report submitted to the Chief 
of Staff by this Committee, April 4, 
1941, it was found ‘‘that insufficient 
attention was given to the selection of 
post-exchange officers, with respect to 
their ability, aptitude, inclinations, or 
training for this duty. 

“That exchange officers are given 
practically none of the aids for successful 
operation which would be expected by a 
person entrusted with similar responsi- 
bilities in the business world. The same 
fundamental principles of sound civilian 
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retail-store management are applicable 
to the management of exchanges. 

“That exchange employees generally 
are untrained, inefficient, and lacking in 
personality and sales appeal. Wages 
are low and hours are indefinite. No 
thought has been given to fundamental 
personnel policies relating to security, 
health, accidents, old-age, disability, 
promotions, vacations, and employee 
relations. Transportation, housing, san- 
itation, and eating facilities are particu- 
larly inadequate in isolated camps. 

“That wide variation exists in ex- 
change operation, personnel policies, 
purchasing, accounting, fixtures, store 
layouts, varieties of merchandise, prices 
on essentials, mark-ups, profits, attrac- 
tiveness, and cleanliness.” 

Added to these blunt words of criticism 
was a practical plan for reform. ‘The 
committee recommends,” were the words 
used, “ that a civilian operating 
personnel be developed to conduct the 
affairs of the exchange organization 
with the executive direction performed 
by officers of the Army. 

“That... present exchange officers... 
not suited to this duty be replaced... by 
officers experienced in exchange op- 
eration. 

“That the aids normally furnished 
civilian executives in a similar type of 
business be furnished exchange officers. 
Such aids include capital investment 
ratios. quality and types of merchandise, 
prices, personnel standards and policies, 
equipment and layout plans, bookkeep- 
ing and stockkeeping methods; gross 
profits, operating expense and net profit 
percentages. These should be stand- 
ardized and reasonably uniform in all 
exchanges.” 
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In this comprehensive report was a 
significant statement on training. An 
exhibit prepared as a guide for the 
streamlining to come contained this 
memorandum: “Prepare and operate 
programs for the training of exchange 
officers and key civilian employees.” 
It contains the credo that motivates all 
exchange activity: ‘“The committee be- 
lieves that personnel is the biggest single 
factor in the operation of Army ex- 
changes... .” 


OFFICER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


In June 1941 Army Exchange Service 
emerged, brand-new and almost com- 
pletely according to prescription. Soon 
after—January 1942—the training of 
exchange officers was begun at Fort 
George G. Meade, Maryland. Six 
months later the ivy-clad quadrangle of 
Princeton’s aristocratic Graduate College 
became the inspiring locale for this new 
kind of service indoctrination. Some- 
time in April 1944, the AES Officers’ 
Training Program will have been trans- 
ferred to the School for Special Services 
at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. 

More than 2,000 officers have since 
been processed by the Exchange School. 
The first fifteen classes were business 
executives commissioned directly into 
the exchange system from civilian life. 
Now that the Army has about reached 
full size, a sufficient number of officers 
(including WACs) with retailing and 
accounting backgrounds in civilian life 
can be found to fill exchange needs. In 
addition, refresher courses to keep ex- 
perienced exchange officers au courant 
with latest methods are currently being 
offered. 
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A service school, such as this has the 
dual role of training men for a given 
specialty, while accenting the teamwork 
necessary for successful modern combat. 
Hence, the mission of the Exchange 
School is to make soldiers as well as 
exchange operators of its officer students. 
This is done by keeping uppermost in 
their minds the one basic thought: You 
cannot give the greatest service to the 
troops unless you know how each arm 
and service functions, where it fights, 
the logistics of its movements, and what 
part the exchange is to play on the team. 
To help build and maintain morale is the 
first and last concept for the exchange 


officer. He is no civilian in uniform, . 


but an integral part of a huge, com- 
plicated machine. 

Those who know what makes an army 
tick will tell you that soldiers in combat 
have gone for months without pay, have 
fought long’ battles on short rations or 
without food, have lived for months in 
mud, snow, and filth, in tattered uni- 
forms and without a change of under- 
clothing—and yet have fought on and on 
until final victory. Why? Because 
their mora’e was of the highest; and that 
morale was developed in the rest areas 
by all the morale agencies of the Army 
specifically designed for that purpose. 

Where a man’s life is at stake, nothing 
will drive him harder than his love of 
country, high concepts, and spiritual 
values. In combat where the going is 
tough and in the rest areas where the 
periods of preparation and waiting are 
long, he also needs certain material aids 
to sustain him. That is where the ex- 
change comes into play, and that is why 
so many of the best merchants and busi- 
nessmen of the country have left highly 


paid positions to respond to the call of 
the Army Exchange Service. 


CURRICULUM AT EXCHANGE SCHOOL 


At the Exchange School the training is 
fast and tough and calls for the heart 
and body of a soldier. The daily sched- 
ule starts at 6.15 a.m. and consists of the 
customary morning calisthenics followed 
by the traditional hearty soldier’s break- 
fast. By eight, classes are in session. 
Mornings are given over to lectures; 
afternoons to military instruction and 
organized athletics. The schedule calls 
for forty-eight hours of drill and instruc- 
tion every week. The course is con- 
densed into four weeks. 

All the officer instructors are special- 
ists. Personalized instruction is stressed 
and voluntary night classes play to 
standing room only. There are two 
phases of instruction: theory and opera- 
tions. The first is based on Army 
Regulations 210-65, bible of the exchange 
service. This first phase is made up of 
lectures and conferences and teaches the 
rules that govern activation and opera- 
tion of exchanges. The second phase 
concerns practical application of operat- 
ing technique covering the entire range 
from establishment to liquidation. This 
includes instruction in the Manual of 
Uniform System of Accounts for Army 
Exchanges, known as MUSA. 

For some months, the instruction has 
emphasized overseas operations. Off- 
cers just returned from overseas give the 
trainees firsthand information. Above 
all else, the schocl strives to imbue the 
students with the driving philosophy of 
the service: Vo matter how great the hard- 
ships or difficulties involved, give them 
service. 
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CIVILIAN TRAINING FOR EXECUTIVES 


The second phase of the training pro- 
gram went intoeffect in October 1943 when 
New York University opened its course 
in Exchange Management for civilians. 
New York University, with the largest 
School of Retailing in the country and 
equipped with an experienced staff aug- 
mented by officer experts from New 
York AES Headquariers, is able to offer 
an intensive month’s review in exchange 


operation that is both comprehensive and 


well-rounded. 

It is a cooperative venture in which 
the Army, the student, and the Univer- 
sity all participate. The student pays 
his tuition costs and provides his own 
keep while in New York. If he is an 
exchange employee, the exchange con- 
tinues to pay his salary while he is on 
leave. Army Exchange Service pays all 
traveling expenses in order to equalize 
costs for each employee student. This 
is necessary since each Service Command 
has a quota, and it means that some stu- 
dents will come from camps near New 
York while others travel from California 
or Texas. The course is also open to 
civilians (men and women) with retailing 
backgrounds who would like to do 
exchange work as their way of contribut- 
ing to the war effort. 

The study schedule is made up of 
panels in exchange merchandising, opera- 
tions, accounting, personnel, and food 
management. Classes are conducted 
from nine to five daily, but not on 
Saturday afternoons. Each course av- 
erages thirty-five students and is re- 
peated at approximately six-week in- 
tervals. The exchange employees who 
have attended hold a variety of jobs, 
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ranging from secretary to exchange 
manager. All were selected as good 
executive material. By raising the 
standards of civilian employees, it is 
hoped to build up a permanent corps of 
efficient civilian personnel to give soldiers 
service comparable to that rendered by 
the finest retail organizations. 


NEED FOR TRAINED CIVILIANS 


With an Army of more than 7,000,000 
men, the exchange system is global in 
scope and giant in volume. It can no 
longer be run with corner-store tactics. 
Not enough officers can be spared for 
domestic operation. They must go over- 
seas to serve the men who most need 
American morale goods. To step into 
their shoes, the Army looks to trained 
civilians taught to operate a stream- 
lined business in the best interest of 
enlisted personnel. Although regula- 
tions provide that exchanges must be 
under the executive control of an officer, 
all other positions are open to and are 
being filled by civilians. These include 
managers, assistants, auditors, super- 
visors, purchasing agents, office heads, 
and personnel directors. 

Exchanges, like every other type of 
business, are experiencing manpower 
trouble. They especially welcome 
trained personnel of executive caliber. 
It is a new kind of retailing career that 
has grown out of this war. General 
Joseph W. Byron, Director of the 
Special Services Division of the Army 
Service Forces, of which AES is a part, 
has expressed the opinion that the future 
holds a definite niche for trained person- 
nel who make a career of administering 
Army activities that function on non- 
appropriated funds, as do exchanges. 
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CAMP MCCOY’S CIVILIAN TRAINING COURSE 
FOR NONEXECUTIVES 


The idea of a special course for train- 
ing civilians for exchange work is not a 
new one. In the fall of 1942 when Army 
camps were springing up overnight the 
need for PX personnel became pressing 
in many areas. Ingenious exchange offi- 
cers often solved their problems by 
appealing to local friends. At Camp 
McCoy, Wisconsin, there proved to be 
less than ten per cent of the camp’s need 
for 700 to 800 employees within the im- 
mediate vicinity. The local paper did its 
bit by launching an appeal to the 
housewives, school girls, and office help 
of La Crosse, Wisconsin. The local 
vocational school organized classes and 
trained the raw recruits in salesmanship, 
stock handling, quick-lunch technique, 
and cash-register maneuvers. At the 
time it was the only staff training school 
of its kind. With the personnel trained 
in this manner it was possible for Camp 
McCoy to open ten exchanges and two 


cafeterias within a period of three 
months. Local storekeepers and trained 
businessmen in the confection and food 
fields volunteered both their supplies 
and services to train the new recruits. 
Classes were turned out once a month 
and provided the solution for serving 
soldiers who otherwise would have gone 
without exchange service. 

“The desirable qualities for PX work,” 
says Mademoiselle in a recent article on 
war jobs, ‘‘are the qualities that go with 
any service-to-the-public jobs—plus ex- 
tras. The boys are your boss; they’re 
your customers, too, and here again the 
customer is always right... .” 

Of one thing the Army is certain. 
Officers and personnel ill return to 
civilian activities with a higher concept 
of service as the result of their experience 
in working for our soldiers. They will 
have learned that supplying the con- 
sumer with quality merchandise at the 
lowest possible cost can be mutually 
beneficial to both the merchant and his 
customer. 





Book Notes 


Consumer Problems in Wartime, edited 
by Kenneth Dameron. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944, 
672 pages. 


Twenty-five experts have presented a 
thorough treatment of the problems facing con- 
sumers in wartime. The book is divided into 
four major parts: war problems, the marketing 
system, government, and consumer skills and 
buying information. 

The book is suitable as a text for courses in 
consumer economics in wartime but is probably 
too “heavy” for use by the consumer herself. 
It is unfortunate that a book involving so much 
collaboration and research appears so late in the 
war. However, it should not be difficult to 


revise it as a suitable text for postwar classes in 
consumer problems. 
a. We 


The Arts of Costume and Personal Ap- 
pearance, by Grace Margaret Morton. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1943, 400 pages, illustrations. 


A well-written and comprehensive book on 
personal appearance by an associate professor 
of home economics at the University of 
Nebraska. Beautifully illustrated, this book 
deals with every phase of design and selection. 
Interesting case histories of women in public 
life are presented. 

B.Gee, 
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Future Merchants of Philadelphia 


Joun G. Kirk 


Philadelphia’s students of distributive education have formed an association 
that may forecast a nationwide movement to establish the student as one of 
the key elements in the business community. 


“T’m a part-time clerk in a department 
store. I want to be a buyer in the shoe 
department.” 

“My parents have been in drugs for 
two generations. Some day I want to 
own and manage a centrally located 
super drugstore.” 

“When I have my own meat store I 
want to include produce and groceries, 
so I’m learning all about rationing.” 

These are the future merchants of 
Philadelphia speaking—just a few of the 
boys and girls who will run the big 
shops and the little ones. They are the 
youngsters in today’s high and vocational 
schools, students of distributive educa- 
tion who will make first-grade salesmen, 
buyers, managers, and retail executives, 
because they are being realistically 
trained for their chosen profession. 

The association. Just as store execu- 
tives and personnel and training direc- 
tors organize associations and luncheon 
clubs for their mutual benefit, so the 
future merchants of Philadelphia have 
organized this group in order to have a 
closer affiliation with each other and 
provide a meeting ground upon which to 
solve their common problems. Through 
the association they aim to: 

1. Engender a _ cooperative spirit 

among the distributive education 
groups 
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2. Maintain contacts with graduates 
of distributive education courses 
3. Provide and encourage the develop- 
ment of organized social! activities 
4. Develop competent, aggressive 
business leadership 
The Future Merchants of Philadelphia 
was organized in January 1942, when a 
group of approximately seventy-five 
students of distributive education met 
for dinner. As an outgrowth of this 
dinner meeting, the organization was 
formed. The name of the association 
was chosen; officers were elected; and a 
committee was appointed to formulate a 
constitution and by-laws. Since the 
first dinner meeting, the association has 
grown in numbers and strength. Its 
membership is now drawn from all of the 
distributive-education classes in Phila- 
delphia and from distributive-education 
graduates of each school who make up 
its alumni. 
The board of directors. Each semester 
a delegate and an alternate are elected 
from each distributive-education class 
to represent that school on the Board of 
the Future Merchants of Philadelphia. 
Usually the delegate is the alternate of 
the previous semester. It might be said 
that he has served a period as trainee 
in the duties of delegates. A faculty 
adviser is also elected by the teacher 
coordinators of distributive education to 
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guide the work. From the delegates the 
usual officers are elected, with the 
suggestion that the president come from 
the school represented by the faculty 
adviser, thus simplifying the problem of 
organization work. 

While the chief purpose of the or- 
ganization is to engender a cooperative 
spirit among the distributive-education 
classes of the schools and provide an 
opportunity for the students to meet for 
the solution of common problems, the 
high light of the Future Merchants of 
Philadelphia is the banquet and dance 
held twice each year—the first one during 
the fall semester, the second during the 
spring semester. The growth in interest 
is manifested by the increasing number 
of students and alumni who attend the 
banquet. The small group of seventy- 
five who organized the association has 
grown yearly to approximately five 
hundred. 

The real promoters. The students are 
the real promoters of the Future Mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. They have the 
responsibility for the arrangements and 
financing of the banquet and dance, 
paying the bills, and arranging for speak- 
ers, guests of honor, entertainment, and 
dance facilities. Such details as tickets, 
printing the menu and songs, seating, 
and name cards are carried out by com- 
mittees. As expenses grew, due to war 
efforts, and as the size of the group 
increased, the responsibilities have be- 
come greater. That the distributive- 
education students are laying the foun- 
dation for successful business careers is 
shown by their ability to conduct a 
profitable venture. Each affair has 
shown a surplus that has been invested 


in war bonds and stamps, to be used later 
for furthering the training of young 
people in the retail field when the funds 
become large enough. Helping others is 
a worthy aim and one that might be 
emulated by other groups. 

The inspirational value. The inspira- 
tional value of the Future Merchants of 
Philadelphia is manifold. it brings to 
the young people a realization that they 
are part of a city-wide group of students 
with similar aims and ambitions. It 
gives them an opportunity to learn 
to work and to mix socially with people 
who are not their own classmates. To 
see the group intermingle, even in danc- 
ing, with an almost total lack of division 
by schools, is a remarkable token of the 
common bond as members of this organi- 
zation. It is also a time to ‘“‘get to- 
gether” for the alumni. They meet the 
present members, renew old friendships, 
and relate their own experiences in the 
business world. 

Speakers and guests. The speakers 
and guests of honor widen the contacts of 
the students with the business leaders 
of the city. The school principals and 
heads of departments become better 
acquainted with merchants of large and 
small merchants’ associations, such as the 
Philadelphia Merchants Association, the 
United Business Men’s Association, the 
Pennsylvania Chain Store Counci', re- 
gional merchants’ associations, and offi- 
cers of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia. Per- 
sonnel and training directors, buyers, 
advertising directors, in fact, directors 
in all branches of the retail field have an 
opportunity to learn more about the 
high-school training program. All of 
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them have manifested a deep interest in 
the success of the Future Merchants of 
Philadelphia. 

Principals and heads of departments of 
business. It has grown to be a custom 
to invite school principals and heads of 
departments of business to the banquet. 
Practically all principals and heads of 
department have accepted the associa- 
tion’s invitation this year. Several of 
them have attended each banquet. The 
meeting provides an opportunity for 
school officials to obtain more knowledge 
and a better understanding of the dis- 
tributive-education program. 

The banquet naturally is used as a 
means of publicity. News items about 
it have appeared in leading Philadelphia 
newspapers, district or local newspapers, 
and school papers. Since all policies 
are decided upon at association meetings, 
the association serves as an excellent 
media for training in democratic proce- 
dures and for providing actual business 
experience in planning and carrying out 
details. 

Looking to the future. The Future 
Merchants of Philadelphia is still in its 
infancy. What has been accomplished 
has been very successful and decidedly 
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worth while. Much remains that can 
be done. Among the many interesting 
activities under considexation are: 

Open meetings where students can 
meet training and personnel directors 
and others interested in their work 

A series of lectures and discussions by 
prominent business experts to supple- 
ment their regular classroom work 

The development of playlets that can 
be used in school assemblies 

Radio programs arranged to give 
greater publicity to the distributive- 
education course 

A monthly newspaper edited and pub- 
lished by members of the association to 
provide an outlet for expression, for an 
interchange of ideas, and for furnishing 
news about the work of distributive- 
education classes and alumni 

And, finally, it is the earnest desire of 
the Future Merchants of Philadelphia 
to build up a professional attitude toward 
the distributive occupations on the part 
of the students in the schools and to help 
graduates maintain a keener interest in 
the schools and in the field of distribution 
by encouraging them to prepare them- 
selves for future advancement. 
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Diamonds Next Door 


Marc KovEN 


Once a mere sideline with silversmiths, precious jewelry is now distributed 
through department stores, specialty shops, and 15,000 jewelers. 


“Now where would you go for a thing 
like that?” is no problem you’d be likely 
to ponder in connection with buying an 
engagement ring—or any piece of pre- 
cious jewelry. It’s easy to find. 

Cigar.. stores sell ‘Swiss’ watches. 
Furniture stores sell solitaires. Sears, 
Roebuck will drop a diamond in your 
mail box if you’ll drop them a postcard, 
and a department store will take over 
your grandmother’s garnets for resale 
on a commission. Probably no class of 
luxury commodity has succeeded in 
getting such wide retail distribution as 
precious jewelry. 

Newest mart for this merchandise is 
the women’s specialty shop which has 
long sold costume jewelry but now has 
calls and customers for $500 clip 
brooches. Of course, it’s a wartime 
trend, born of too-little-to-buy-and-too- 
much-to-spend. But there are sound 
postwar reasons why fine jewelry, like 
fine furs, will continue to be distributed 
through department stores and shops 
that specialize in fashion merchandise. 

This is a comparatively recent tie- 
up; fine jewelry and fashion. It used to 
be fine jewelry and ‘‘family.”’ 


JEWELRY IN COLONIAL DAYS 


If you were a Colonial American in a 
powdered wig, intending to marry a maid 
in cap and kerchief, you would go to the 


local silversmith for the wedding ring. 
You’d take your own metal with you— 
probably a snuffbox or some gold coins. 
The artisan would melt these down, 
fashion the ring to fit your lady’s 
finger, and engrave it with sentimental 
designs outside, sentimental verse inside. 
The girl and her mother would visit the 
same silversmith, taking spoons and trin- 
kets that they had treasured against this 
day, and a set of jewelry would be fash- 
ioned for the bride. 

Paul Revere made rings, and so did his 
father before him. Oliver Bruff hung 
out a sign in Maiden Lane (New York’s 
oldest jewelry quarter) which originally 
read “The Teapot and Tankard,” but 
he did so well with feminine ornaments 
that he repainted his sign to read, “The 
Teapot, Tankard and Earring.” Mr. 
Bruff boldly advertised that he had put 
himself to so much expense sending to 
London for diamonds that he hoped the 
“gentilfolk” would appreciate it and 
patronize him. They did. 

At the end of the Revolutionary War, 
New York had a dozen gold and silver- 
smiths like Mr. Bruff but only one real 
jeweler. There were gem merchants in 
New Orleans, however, and Paris jew- 
elry, which came by packet to Boston, 
was sold there and in Philadelphia. 
Often the merchant who offered gloves, 
fans, bosom buttons for closing the 
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bodice, shoe buckles, and silver stay 
hooks (corset fasteners) also sold the 
diamond hoop ring that was used for 
betrothals, drop earrings, jeweled hair- 
pins, and “hearts and doves neatly 
engraved.” 

Out in the rural districts, itinerant 
merchants went from farm to farm, and 
among a variety of wares they sometimes 
sold gems and jewelry. Certain Belgians 
who had brought diamonds from the 
great cutting center in Antwerp traded 
these gems for coins, and farmers and 
rich landowners, especially in South 
America, did some of their banking 
this way. 


THE FAMILY JEWELRY STORE 


After 1800 the family jewelry store 
emerged in America and has been the 
chief retail factor for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years. Isaac Marquand, prede- 
cessor of Black, Starr & Gorham, opened 
his first store on the lower Broad Way 
(which led to Albany) in 1810. Bigelow 
Kennard of Boston was founded in 1830; 
the present-day firm of A. Stowell dates 
back to 1822. Louis Jaccard from 
Switzerland had a jewelry store in the 
St. Louis fur-trading post as early as 
1829. 

The most famous of the family jewelry 
stores is Tiffany’s, of course. It started 
in 1837 asa little giftware and stationery 
shop with $1,000 of borrowed capital. 
Gold jewelry was a sideline. John B. 
Young, partner of Charles Louis Tiffany, 
was in Europe on a buying trip in 1848. 
Paris was having another revolution and 
many aristocrats were seeking buyers for 
their personal treasures in order to raise 
money. Tiffany told his partner to buy 
diamonds. He did so, bringing back to 
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New York many magnificent pieces, some 
with most colorful history, and jewelry 
became Tiffany’s leading line. All 
through the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, family jewelry stores carried a 
variety of merchandise. Black, Starr & 
Gorham featured swords, gas fixtures, 
bronze statuary, fans, and parasols! 
Tiffany’s offered silver-mounted bicycles 
at $500, gold watering pots for the 
conservatory at $80, sterling silver 
coaching horns from $100 up. Across 
the country were thousands of small, 
Main Street jewelry stores that had 
supplied the diamond engagement ring 
and wide, old-fashioned wedding band 
for two or three generations of brides. 
Jewelry was a solid, substantial, not-too- 
strenuous retail business. Tinkering 
with clocks and watches kept a little 
money always in the till. 


MAIL-ORDER AND DEPARTMENT-STORE 
SELLING 


Then in the 1890’s the mail-order 
houses began to sell diamonds, giving a 
written guarantee with each purchase. 
Out in Chicago, the Loftis brothers, in 
their store, offered to let you wear your 
ring before you had fully paid for it. 
They trusted you to bring in some cash 
on account each pay day. Noone seems 
to know who first advertised ‘‘$1 down,” 
which eventually dropped to ‘25 cents 
down” and dwindled to nothing in the 
days of “No Down Payment.” But it 
took installment selling more than a 
quarter of a century to develop fully. 

Meanwhile the big department stores 
began selling precious jewelry. Marshall 
Field stocked it as early as 1890. John 
Wanamaker had a diamond department 
in Philadelphia forty-five years ago; 
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Gimbel Brothers, thirty-eight years ago. 
It gave a customer confidence to invest 
money in jewels with a merchant who 
was well known locally and to whom 
the customer had already entrusted 
sizable sums for such things as sealskin 
sacques, Oriental rugs, and one-hundred- 
piece sets of Haviland china. 

The big emporiums, of course, never 
sold fashionable jewelry, the kind that 
kindled envy at the opera or caused 
prima donnas to attend tiresome supper 
parties! The Goulds, Vanderbilts, Pot- 
ter Palmers of Chicago, and Walshes of 
Denver got their jewels from Paris. 
Even if pieces were bought on Fifth 
Avenue or made in Providence, R. L, 
the creative idea probably came from 
France. Department stores stuck to 
the classic and dependable—the plain 
diamond engagement ring, circle brooch 
and bar pin, gold watch and cuff links, 
the strand of pearl beads. When the 
depression of the 1930’s came along, 
turnover in this type of goods was too 
slow and some stores combined to 
carry only a ‘“‘token”’ stock of engagement 
rings and wrist watches. Many went all 
out for costume jewelry and have 
never come back. 


DIAMONDS ON INSTALLMENT 


These same depression years, however, 
inflated the fame and fortune of the 
credit jewelers. ‘Installment store,” we 
are told, is the better appellation for 
this type of business. Every jeweler 
who has charge accounts or tells some 
local lad to ‘take his time about paying” 
for the diamond ring is actually a credit 
jeweler. 

In competition with this retailer who 


offers credit quiet y is the aggressive, 
promotion-minded, profit-making ‘‘in- 
stallment man’? who makes credit his 
drawing card. He does only some 15 to 
20 per cent of his business in diamonds 
as against 30 to 35 per cent by the family 
jeweler. Watches are his specialty, ac- 
counting for 45 per cent of his dollar 
volume, and he makes up the balance 
with plated silverware, electrical appli- 
ances, radios, and small giftwares. The 
big installment chains came into prom.- 
nence during the depression when a 
dollar down and a dollar a week was 
literally all that thousands of persons 
could pay. 

Today, under Regulation W, that same 
class of customer has to pay down one 
third and complete the payments within 
a year. Installment selling in 1943 
dropped below what it had been in 1942. 
Paradoxically, however, installment 
stores in the big industrial centers did 
such a booming cash business that no- 
body except the bookkeepers noticed the 
change in custom. The _ bookkeepers 
promptly went out and got war jobs and 
were soon back in the stores as customers! 


- CURRENT DEPARTMENT-STORE ACTIVITY 


This brings us up to the present war 
period, when the distribution of precious 
jewelry has branched out still further in 
department stores and even reached the 
rarified atmosphere of fine specialty 
shops. 

More than three hundred big depart- 
ment stores in all parts of the country 
now sell diamonds. The volume of dia- 
mond business done by a New York City 
department store is among the largest in 
the country. At least four famous 
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stores, the Dayton Company in Minne- 
apolis, Wm. H. Block in Indianapolis, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney in St. 
Louis, and Jordan Marsh in Boston, 
have each absorbed a leading family 
jewelry store in their respective cities, 
the shop being within the walls of the 
larger store or financially controlled by it. 

Bridal rings are the leading line of 
jewelry in most department stores, and 
our surge of matrimony since Pearl Har- 
bor has boomed this business. Service- 
men can buy engagements rings and have 
them placed on the family charge ac- 
count. Women earning big money in 
defense plants will see and buy in a 
department store the piece of fine jewelry 
they’ve always wanted but would never 
think of going to a plush jewciry store 
to seek. Since buyers can’t get all the 
costume jewelry of the better kind that 
they can sell, they are buying real jewelry 
and taking even a better mark-up. 

The demand for merchandise has been 
so great that department stores have 
bought out entire jewelry shops for spe- 
cial sales or gone in for a brokerage 
service. R. H. Macy & Co., for exam- 
ple, announced six months ago that you 
might bring your jewelry to a special 
department, get an appraisal of its value, 
and leave it for sale at the price named, 
plus a 10 to 18 per cent commission for 
handling. Macy’s has already turned 
$600,000 worth of merchandise and has 
about half a million dollars’ worth on 
hand to sell. They don’t buy anything 
of you. They merely act as a sort of 
women’s exchange on gems and jewelry, 
and they believe that after the war, as 
income adjustment takes place, thir 
business will be more important than 
ever. 
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FINE JEWELRY INVADES THE SPECIALTY 
SHOP 


The newest development in the retail 
movement of fine jewelry is the sale of 
pieces priced from $50 to $500 in spe- 
cialty shops that have -never sold 
anything except antiques or costume 
jewelry. This is the field in which the 
writer is specially interested and which 
will undoubtedly account for a wide sale 
of fashionable jewelry in the years to 
come. 

Everything in a good specialty shop 
is bought on quality and fashion. Stores 
such as Bonwit Teller’s in New York and 
Blum’s in Chicago bought real jewelry 
on a fashion basis in Paris before the war, 
just as they bought bags, gloves, and 
other accessories. I myself was a jew- 
elry designer and manufacturer in Paris 
until the invasion and have supplied 
these specialty shop buyers who came to 
Paris in search of new things to sell. 
Chanel, the dressmaker, designed pre- 
cious jewelry. The relation of dress and 
ornament is such that persons with 
fashion sense and knowledge should 
design jewelry. 


WHY THE CURRENT TREND WILL 
CONTINUE 


But perhaps the question most often 
asked is whether the stores that now 
have departments of real jewelry will 
continue with them after peace or 
whether the scramble to re-align mer- 
chandise in conformity to the consumer’s 
changed buying power will eliminate 
these high-priced articies. 

Here are six reasons why the sale of 
real jewelry in specialty shops will 
probably continue: 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Nylon—Its Future 


Louis BADER AND CLARE HOopDES 


In spite of its spectacular rise, nylon does noi seem destined to replace other 
fibers—at least in the near future. 


In 1928 the science laboratories of E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours Company, Inc., 
discovered a new plastic filament. By 
1938 it had been developed for commer- 
cial use as a toothbrush bristle. We got 
nylon toothbrushes. A year later nylon 
hosiery made of this filament also was 
introduced on the market. Such hosiery 
had a phenomenal sale. Nylon hosiery 
began to disappear from the market after 
Pearl Harbor; by 1943 it was reported 
nylon hosiery was selling for from $5 
to $12 a pair in the black market! 


SCOPE OF USES 


Nylon was tried out in a small way for 
other uses before our participation in the 
war, being used for lingerie, girdles, and 
some other items, but after Pearl Harbor 
it was taken over for war uses. It was 
made into parachute cloth, glider tow 
ropes, airplane tire cords, shoe laces, 
paintbrush bristles, surgical sutures, and 
several other products.? Within the past 
year Du Pont announced a list of ad- 
ditional commercial uses to which nylon 
can be put after the war. These are: 


Crush-resistant pile fabrics for furniture, 
draperies, and wearing apparel; marquisette for 
curtains and clothing; yarns for knitting into 
sweaters; socks and other similar items; broad- 
cloths for all kinds of wearing appare!; shoe tops 
and pocketbooks; window screens, tennis racquet 
strings, fishing line leaders, imitation leather 


1 Business Week, March 4, 1944, p. 48. 
2Jbid., p. 48 


fabrics, imitation rattan furniture strips; and, 
as a plastic, for many of the uses to which plastics 
are put. 


Because of the property that permits 
the producers to set the shape virtually 
permanently, Nylon as a fabric may be 
preferred to fabrics made out of natural 
fibers. Curtains of nylon need not be 
stretched, pleated fabrics need not be 
ironed and so on. Because of other 
properties, nylon dries quickly; conse- 
quently the laundering problem is greatly 
simplified. It is therefore conceivable 
that many people will want products 
made out of nylon. 

Manufacturers of products now made 
out of other fibers for which nylon can be 
substituted will need to know a lot about 
this product. Likewise retailers, recall- 
ing their hosiery experiences of 1939 to 
1942, will want to know what is being 
done in this field; while producers of raw 
materials for which nylon can be substi- 
tuted need to be very much concerned 
over this development. 


PRODUCTION POLICY 


There are two facts that should be 
known by those listed above: (1) what 
will be Du Pont’s production policy, and 
(2) what will be their price policy. 
Something is already known about both 
of these policies. Their production 
policy seems to be one of going along 
slowly. The discovery was made in 
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1928. Ten years later commercial appli- 
cation was announced. By 1942 two 
plants were in operation capable of pro- 
ducing 16,000,000 pounds of nylon. In 
1944 announcement was made that plans 
were being laid to build another plant 
and to enlarge the two existing plants. 
Perhaps in 1945 plant capacity may be 
sufficient to produce between 30,000,000 
and 40,000,000 pounds annually. How 
important this will be as a competitor of 
other fibers may be noted from the fact 
that during 1941 we consumed about 
6,500,000,000 pounds* of the various 
fibers then used. Nylon production at 
best will be only slightly more than one 
half of one per cent of the 1941 con- 
sumption of all fibers. Its production 
is not sufficiently large to hurt the 
competitive position of any fiber other 
than raw silk. The probabilities are 
that future production will remain in 
somewhat the same position, unless the 
Du Ponts decide to make a financial 
investment in this product that at the 
moment does not seem wise.‘ 


PRICE POLICY 


The Du Pont price policy on nylon 
would also suggest that, despite the 
manifold uses of the product, its produc- 
tion and use will be confined to limited 
fields for some time to come. Price 
ceilings now range from $1.77 to $2.80 
a pound. This would suggest that this 


3 Business Week, March 4, 1944, p. 62. 

4 The authors estimate that to take only one half of the 
business away from the other fibers would require an invest- 
ment of probably more than two billion dollars. 

5 There is one possibility that might upset the applecart. 
If the Du Ponts should decide to license others to make 
nylon, production would be greatly increased and prices 
would be lowered substantially. Then the other fibers 
would face substantial competition. If nylon is all that is 
claimed for it, consumers might force such action. 
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product is regarded as a competitor of 
silk and the very best of the rayons. If 
this is the case, present nylon production 
will have to be increased many fold to 
eliminate silk and part of rayon, and to 
provide some material for plastic prod- 
ucts. Many years will probably pass 
before nylon is a serious competitor of 
most other fibers. Meanwhile pro- 
ducers of those other fibers will have 
opportunity to adjust to changing con- 
ditions and to improve their products 
better to compete with nylon, and, all 
the while, the country will continue to 
develop an increasing over-all demand 
for fibers and plastics. 


(Continued from page 49) 

1. Precious jewelry is a profitable line. 

2. It requires relatively little space 
on the all-important street floor. 

3. The store has an investment in this 
stock that it can’t afford to dump 
with the first cry of peace. 

4. The stock may be used as collateral 
for borrowing, to make special, 
advantageous, spot-cash pur- 
chases of other merchandise. 

5. Well-designed precious jewelry does 
not deteriorate, is not transitory 
in style like millinery or ready- 
to-wear. 

6. The shopper’s appreciation of real 
jewelry and her desire for it is 
growing. No more gobs of cheap 
goods but a lesser amount of the 
real thing! 

Finally, there is no doubt that we are 
entering a new era in the imaginative 
creation of fine jewelry. From now on, 
it will be more closely related to dress 
and therefore should be sold where dress 
and other accessories are assembled. 
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War Through Britain’s Shop Window 


R. DERWENT SAVAGE 


The American retailer will be glad to compare the problems with which he is 
faced with those faced by his British fellow tradesmen. 


Probably the simplest and yet most 
expressive reflection of how civilian home 
life in Britain has been affected by 
four-and-a-half years of wartime condi- 
tions has been provided by—the shop 
window. 

One by one the graphic stories of 
wartime shortages have been told—first, 
the austere, half-empty windows of the 
food shops; next, the forlorn and bereft 
windows of the sweet and cigarette shops, 
filled out with old dummy displays and 
empty containers; then, in quick suc- 
cession, the dwindling displays of clothes, 
toiletries, haberdashery, books, sta- 
tionery, bicycles, footwear, jewelry, pot- 
tery, and furniture. 

Together with the steady reductions 
in stocks had come an avalanche of 
Government orders, wartime regulations, 
and intertrade cooperative schemes, all 
designed to facilitate wartime adminis- 
tration, all essential to the maintenance 
of Britain’s home trade and life. Brit- 
ain’s retailers have been and are the 
backbone of this life, in war as in peace; 
and it is a measure of their efficiency and 
adaptability that today Britain’s retail 
trade is possibly better organized than 
ever before. 

When war broke out, Britain’s retail- 
ers were, in general, well stocked with 
goods—while restrictions on manufac- 
tures, though swiftly introduced, took 
some time to have effect—so that it 
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would be true to say that the effect of 
wartime shortages only began to be 
really felt after about the first year. 


REGULATIONS OF RETAIL TRADE 


The autumn of 1940 brought a rough 
end to all forms of normal unrestricted 
trading. It came about through the 
drastic German air raids on cities, towns, 
and even villages, involving enormous 
damage to both new and old retail sup- 
plies, and through the commencement of 
a wide range of regulations and restric- 
tions. Some of these were directed at 
manufacturers, some at wholesalers, 
some even at consumers, but all, directly 
or indirectly, affecting the retailer. 

It is impossible here to tabulate all 
the various Government regulations now 
affecting Britain’s retail trade, but these 
have been the main developments: 


1. Through the Ministry of Supply, the 
Government has taken over control of all forms 
of essential raw materials and has allocated 
supplies to manufacturers in greatly reduced 
“rations” or quotas, compared with the amounts 
used in prewar days. 

2. Through the Board of Trade, the Govern- 
ment has introduced ‘“‘concentration of indus- 
try,” affecting more than 60 main industries, 
many producing goods sold at retail. From 
about 50,000 factories thus affected, some 
300,000 men and women workers have been 
transferred to other work, about 5,000 of these 
factories have been put on to munitions work, 
and the staffs and production of many others 
have been combined. 
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3. Through the Board of Trade, the Govern- 
ment has issued and applied such regulations as 
the Prices of Goods Act and the Goods and 
Services (Price Control) Act, under which whole- 
salers and retailers have been ordered not to 
exceed certain maximum prices. 

4. Through the Ministry of Labour, the 
Government has, during the past four years, 
called up tens of thousands of shop assistants, 
including practically all men and women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30, with certain special 
exceptions, such as hardship cases, or where the 
person concerned operates his own business. 

5. Through the Ministry of Transport, the 
Government has banned private motoring and 
reduced all forms of commercial motoring to the 
barest minimum, including retail delivery 
rounds. 

6. Through the Ministry of Home Security, 
the Government has introduced a long list of 
official regulations, covering such items as black- 
out, fire watching, and genera] A.R.P. procedure 
for retail shops. 

7. Through the Ministries of Food, Fuel, 
Supply, Agriculture, the Board of Trade and 
other departments, the Government has issued 
widespread rationing and price-control regula- 
tions affecting the public. 


FOOD AND NONFOOD TRADES 


Britain’s retail trade can be split into 
two divisions: the food retail trade and 
the nonfood trade. A recent inquiry 
made by an official Retail Trade Com- 
mittee revealed that at the outbreak of 
the war there were in Britain a total of 
750,000 shops, of which nearly 380,000 
were food (or drink) shops, employing 
nearly 1,300,000 workers. The remain- 
ing nonfood shops employed about 
1,200,000 workers. 

Of the total of 750,000 shops, it was 
estimated that 1,000 were department 
stores, 22,834 cooperative society shops, 
the remainder independent shops; al- 
though the department stores and co- 
operative shops were responsible for as 
much as one half of the total sales. 
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In regard to the nonfood trade, at least 
40 per cent of this was represented by 
clothing and footwear. While there has 
been a closing down of many nonfood 
shops; 7.e., jewelry and other luxury 
trades, particularly in big cities, this has 
been on a much smaller scale than at first 
fezred. Indeed, according to one semi- 
official analysis of business and profes- 
sional failures, the total of retail-shop 
failures during the first four years of the 
war is only in the region of 5,000. In the 
food retail trade, on the other hand, there 
have been few clesures and indeed— 
under license from the Ministry of Food 
—the opening of many new outlets, 
particularly of cafes. 

These statistics are given in brief to 
show that, in considering Britain’s retail 
trade, it should be realized that nearly 
three quarters of it is handled by food 
and clothing shops. 


FOOD-STORE REGULATION 

The Ministry of Food has coined the 
slogan “Food is a Munition of War,” 
and that has been the basis of treatment 
of the food trade. Food retailing is, to all 
intents and purposes, as essential work 
as making munitions. So Britain’s food 
(or grocery) shops have been allowed 
fairly generous deferment of staff, where 
necessary, although they have not been 
allowed to retain young men. 

Practically every essential food is 
rationed. Meat, butter, margarine, 
cooking fats, tea, jam, cheese, and sugar 
are rationed at a definite amount each 
week and the consumer can buy cnly 
from the retailer with whom he is regis- 
tered. Provision is made whereby at 
certain periods a consumer can if he 
wishes change his retailer, although of 
course this is discouraged. 
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Milk, eggs, and oranges are shared out 
by rather less rigid schemes of control, 
with preference for expectant mothers 
and young children. Most other foods, 
such as canned meats, canned fruit, 
canned beans, biscuits, breakfast cereals, 
dried fruits, condensed milk, dried peas, 
beans and lentils, rice sago, and tapioca, 
are included in the points scheme. 

Each consumer has 20 points for four 
weeks and the points value of each food 
is varied according to the supplies avail- 
able. The retailer converts the points 
he collects into vouchers by the surrender 
of which he can replace his stocks. Thus 
his turnover depends on how much 
custom he can attract. 

Meanwhile, apart from the administra- 
tion of rationing, food retailers have been 
directly influenced by the Government’s 
recent adoption of zoning of manufac- 
turers of certain goods, meaning that 
supplies have been unobtainable from 
beyond a certain range. Then again, in 
1942 the Ministry of Food introduced 
amendments to a Food (Sector Scheme) 
Directions Order (S.R.O. 1942, No. 
1656), the effects of which have been to 
prevent movements of specified foods 
across sector boundaries. 

In addition, important local influences 
are exercised by Food Control Com- 
mittees, which are set up in every urban 
and rural area, comprising representa- 
tives of local consumers and representa- 
tives, employer and employee, of local 
food shops. Finally, it is only fair to 
pay tribute to the Ministry of Food 
which, apart from its administrative and 
legislative work, has certainly done a 
great deal to help food retailers by its 
widespread educative advertising, de- 
signed to direct consumer attention to 
the foods most in supply. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that, 


in pursuance of a policy of keeping the 
food cost-of-living index at not more than 
30 per cent above the prewar level, the 
Ministry of Food is now spending more 
than £150,000,000 per annum on subsi- 
dies. Of this total, the four highest 
subsidies are £35,000,000 to flour, bread, 
and oatmeal; £23,000,000 to meat; 
£23,000,000 to potatoes; and £28,000,000 
to milk and milk schemes. In addition 
some £300,000 or more is being spent on 
advertising the best use of various foods. 


CLOTHING 


Rationing is also a main feature of 
clothing, the next largest retail section 
in Britain to foods. There is now a 
ration equivalent to 48 coupons per year 
—a' restrictive ration, bearing in mind 
that a man’s sports jacket requires 10 
or 13 coupons, an overcoat 16 or 18 
coupons, a woman’s costume 12 or 18 
coupons according to quality of cloth 
used. To facilitate organization, an 
arrangement is now in force whereby 
every clothing retailer has a ‘‘coupon” 
account at his bank as in the United 
States for shoes. 

Apart from rationing, clothing retailers 
have had to be content with reduced 
supplies of all types of goods, and the 
introduction of the famous “utility” 
clothing, such as suits, shirts and coats. 
In practice, this scheme has already 
proved a success. It has provided the 
required economy while yet—thanks to 
the ingenuity of designers—a surprisingly 
wide range of designs has been achieved. 

Unlike the food trade, the clothing 
retail shops have been very hard hit for 
labor, and staffs consist now almost 
entirely of older men and women. The 
trend of buying among the public has 
been directly toward quality rather than 
quantity or cheaper goods, although, as 
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in food, prices are very strictly controlled, 
particularly on utility goods, but also 
even on secondhand goods. 

In the footwear section, supplies have 
been drastically curtailed; it has been 
estimated that whereas in 1935 Britain 
produced 131,000,000 pairs of boots, 
shoes, and slippers, in 1942 the produc- 
tion was under 96,000,000. Footwear 
is rationed as part of the clothing ration. 


OTHER RETAIL LINES 


Other fields show drastic reductions in 
trade, amounting in many cases—in 
furniture, hardware, books, stationery, 
cycles, radio, among other trades—to as 
much as 90 per cent off prewar volumes. 
These falling offs were particularly 
noticeable in the latter part of 1940, and 
in 1941, before Britain’s home consumer 
trade had recovered from the shocks of 
the blitz and various restrictions, before 
its reorganization was complete. 

It is encouraging, however, to note that 
revivals have taken place since. Accord- 
ing to figures collected by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, based on scientifically 
selected samples of food and pharma- 
ceutical shops, during 1942 Britain’s 
independent and multiple grocers had 
sales of £500,000,000 or 7 per cent more 
than in 1941 (while another report 
showed that the cooperative groceries 
had record annual sales of £157,000,000). 

Nielsen’s also shows an increase for 
pharmaceutical shops—total sales of 
£86,000,000, an increase of 17 per cent 
over 1941. It is not possible now to go 
into details about other nonfood trades, 
but a significant development, common 
to most of them, has been the introduc- 
tion of utility lines. Following its 
success in clothing, this has now proved 
equally successful in furniture and 
crockery. 
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Mr. Hugh Dalton; president of the 
Board of Trade, recently revealed that 
the furniture utility scheme had already 
enabled the consumer to purchase furni- 
ture complying with definite specifica- 
tions, while the retail margin was 25 per 
cent on selling price, against an average 
of 50 per cent before the war. Furniture 
retailers have adapted themselves sensi- 
bly to the new product, and as in clothing 
it has been found possible to preserve 
individuality, even though standardized 
basic specifications are used. 


PURCHASE TAX 
In concluding this survey of nonfood 
trades, it should be mentioned, of course, 
that all these classes of retailers are 
forced to charge a Purchase Tax of from 
334 per cent (on more essential goods) 
to 100 per cent (on luxuries) of wholesale 
value. This tax applies to nonutility 
goods such as fabrics, carpets, dry 
shavers, trunks, wallets, cameras, gramo- 
phones, records, clocks, toilet requisites, 
mirrors, musical instruments, as well as 
clothing. It was imposed mainly as a 
means of checking unnecessary expendi- 
ture on what are considered as nonessen- 
tial goods. There are 45,000 shops deal- 
ing in goods that are purchase taxed. 


TRENDS 


How have wartime conditions affected 
the attitude of Britain’s housewives 
toward their retailers? An answer has 
recently been provided by an_inde- 
pendent consumer survey. 

The general conclusions were (1) there 
has been a trend of consumers away from 
multiples to small independent shops; 
(2) at the same time it is the small shops 
that are hardest hit, and multiples have 
financial resources for facing adverse 
trade; (3) consumers have, during war- 
time, learned to appreciate good service, 
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civility, and fair dealing, rather than the 
old simple yardstick of cheapness and 
value for money; (4) there is a tendency 
to give trade now to local shops, partly 
to avoid traveling and also because 
deliveries from towns, etc., have been 
cut down; (5) there is a general agree- 
ment (about 70 per cent) that the vari- 
ous rationing systems applied through 
retail shops are as fair as possible. 

This trend of custom toward smaller 
shops is interesting, as much discussion 
has taken place recently in Britain over 
preserving the rights and trade of small 
traders. A recent survey by the Craig- 
Henderson Committee on Retail Trade 
emphasized that the effect of the war was 
undoubtedly favoring multiples, and fore- 
cast widespread deterioration in retail 
economy, especiallyamong smaller traders. 

“Retailers working for lower levels of 
income are being faced with a control of 
profit margins which makes total profit 
dangerously low.” The committee ad- 
vocated concentration of the retail 
trade (nonfood), by means of voluntary 
withdrawal of some retailers, who would 
be compensated through a compulsory 
levy on those left in business. This has 
still to be applied, but there is now a 
more definite scheme for a nationwide 
register of all retailers, with a view to a 
licensing system now and after the war. 


Continued from page 33 


store, the solution of its problems, the 
development of its position in the com- 
munity, and its profitable operation. 
The great interest of retailers in the 
work of New York University School of 
Retailing is evidence of how acutely 


aware they are of the constant need for 
trained minds in their businesses. 

If this fact is so generally accepted, 
one may ask why this editorial is written. 
I may say that the Ten Commandments 
are generally accepted as a sound moral 
guide but, fundamental as they are, it 
seems necessary to keep constantly 
reminding us of their importance. With 
so many problems on the desks of retail 
executives today calling for immediate 
attention, there is a possibility that we 
may harbor the delusion that the per- 
sonnel problem, now so unsatisfactory in 
many respects, will be solved by the 
law of supply and demand. This may be 
true in some minor jobs, but we know 
that once standards decline it takes an 
unusual effort to raise them again. This 
will, I believe, be the major postwar 
problem especially for department stores. 

Retailing is fortunate, in my opinion, 
in that it offers more opportunities for 
real personal success to more men and 
women of ability than any other business. 
Because it is the least mechanized of all 
large businesses, the individual has real 
importance in it. If the number of pro- 
motions to executive positions in the 
retail stores of the country in a year could 
be compiled and made known, the total 
would be amazing evidence of the oppor- 
tunities that stores offer and would in- 
fluence capable young men and women 
to adopt retailing as their profession. 

We have a responsibility to do all we 
can to attract good brains into retailing. 
Our profession offers the widest oppor- 
tunity for success to the greatest number; 
it is a first-class proposition and we 
should be able to do a better job of 
selling it. 
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Retail Trade in 1943 


JouN W. WINGATE 


The tables below summarize the sales and profit results of the country’s leading 
retail institutions. 


According to Department of Com- 
merce estimates, retail trade in 1943 
totaled $63,269,000,000, compared with 
$56,382,000,000 in 1942 and $54,173,- 
000,000 in 1941. Approximately 23.2 
per cent of the volume was done by 
chains but this group showed a sales 
increase of only 3.5 per cent compared 
with 10.5 per cent for the independents. 
Stores handling soft lines (nondurable 
goods) showed a 13.5 per cent increase 
over 1942, whereas the hard-line stores 


Organizations 


Sales in Thousands of Dollars 
1943 1942 


showed a decline of 9.5 per cent. The 
largest increases were enjoyed by eating 
and drinking places, jewelry stores, and 
apparel stores. 

The figures below, showing the results 
in specific stores, have been computed 
from reports cited in newspapers and not 
directly from official financiai statements. 
Profit figures, in most instances, are 
reported after the deduction of taxes and 
other charges. 
ripe rw oan 


Department and Specialty Stores 


Po UNS 0) a arr re 
Arnold Constale & Co). . 2... ese ccc ees 
Associated Dry Goods Corp................+.. 
L. Bamberger & Company.................... 
eer 
i ee TT ee 
ee er 
Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc................... 
EG CCI No one ee vs ce esle ceveacee 
Broadway Department Stores, Inc............. 
OU ON os Soc ttre ade heiaidncnes 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc................ 
Crowley, Milner & Company................. 
Davison-Paxon Company.................... 
A Oe Pies COMED... . 6. ois een ceee 
Emporium Capwell Corp.................+.+- 
Oo EAS One een ee ee ee 
Franklin Simon & Company.................. 
MGRPCRIEIBG MOONY 6 5.5 85S Foie ews wien wis 
ee | a a 


200,000¢ 170,800 3.3 
12,855 11,675 2.6 2.9 
92, 362 79,931 2.8 
38, 206 38,026 . . 
14,863 14,537 3.0 2.8 
25,672 19,954 4.8 4.1 
15,462 12,987 2.1 2.3 
32,174**  29,576** 2.5 2.9 

10,005 2.8 
25,899 21,699 2.6 3.1 
45,687 35,303 4.5 4.0 
19,796 15, 100 3.0 

16,942 5.0 

12,449 9,527 . . 
3,237 1.4 
43,594 35,604 2.3 2.0 
20,926 3.3 
10,320 1.5 
9,323 9,095 1.3 1.0 
137,644 2.4 





* Sales of 4 stores in Macy group $165,631,000 for year ending January 29, 1944. See Macy for 


profit per cent of group. 
** Year ending July 31. 
ft Gross sales. 
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Organizations Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
1943 1942 1943 1942 

REE IE ee ee 60,241 56,553 1.1 1.0 
ot ihe kG i Ras tis 6 ss dsdvsevuee 22,177 20,178 2.8 2.4 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc................ 18, 636 1.2 
Interstate Department Stores................. 41,545 38,052 2.7 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp............. 33,556 33,465 3.0 3.1 
Lasalle & Koch Company.................... 11,132 9,681 7 Ms 
RNR PIE: coc no snc S pin bicenses cece cesses 9,073 2.4 
R. M. Macy & Company, New York.......... 105,844** 104,092 Zo" TF 
I. Magnin & Company....................... 18,052 13,476 3.3 2.4 
Mandel Brothers, Inc........................ 22,629 20, 236 Be 2.1 
Marshall Field & Company................... $134,923 $118,810 3.9 3.5 
Mercantile Stores Company, Inc............... 50,278 41,173 2.8 3.0 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Company............... 7,202 5,609 3.2 2.0 
od” a T10, 516 710,353 Dip 5.4 
Penn Traffic Company....................... 4,074 3,670 4.2 4.2 
EE eee eee ee Te ee 489 888 490 , 295 3.7 3.7 
Raphael Weill & Company (White House) ..... 8,805 Zo 
Rike-Kumler Company.................... 12,830 3.7 
Oe | a 10,636 8, 263 3.0 3.6 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc................... 12,801 9,024 3.2 3.2 
oe ee er eee 9,220 9,540 1.3 nek 
Western Department Stores (Formerly B. F. 

Schlesinger Company).................-... 15,416 Sua 
EE ee ee eee , 10,076 2.9 

Variety Chains 
M. H. Fishman Company, Inc................ 6,774 6, 200 ok 
ee Ce ee 66,229 62,404 3.4 3.5 
WY. ©. MOTRIN MODMIDIIRY,, 0.5. cos sone ss cccness 163 ,983 154, 204 2.4 
ET Tee EEE Tee 206 , 040 198 ,680 4.1 4.0 
>. ea, eres Gy Company. .........2.....--..05 124,022 116,959 4.5 4.6 
RECROTy GOOREB TOUED.... 5s ccna ccc icccscceees 67,351 62,613 3.4 3.5 
McLellan Stores Company................... 35,274 32,790 3.8 
G. C. Murphy Company................... 82,078 76,987 3.6 3.8 
Neisner Brothers, Inc...................2.05: 37 , 333 33,143 2 2.6 
J. J. Newberry & Company................... 91,029 14,019 3.4 3.6 
ee a i” 11,171 9,688 3.4 
Soote-Burr Stoves Corp................... 0000. 15,811 13,274 8.7 8.7 
F. W. Woolworth Company.................. 439 ,009 423,221 5.0 5.6 
Grocery Stores 

MONI So kax cso ees cats ecssauans 212,082 209 , 106 0.8 1.0 
Se cele s tha Gs winielins gO. 39,701 1.6 
oe  , 90 , 901 80,126 0.9 
og eS? | a a 41,746 i 

(Formerly Union Premier Food Stores) 
IR RCE SF aS Se 43,966 9 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co............... 1,378, 147(1941) 2 





t Includes manufacturing. 
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. 1943 1942 1943 1942 t 
a Jewel Tea Company................0.....00. 53,205 53,490 2.2 2.5 t 
4 Kroger Grocery & Baking Company........... 442,428 388 , 857 1:2 1.2 
2 National Tea Company...................... 91,790 89,952 0.5 it 

‘ SROWHY SUMMER, TUG... 605i 5 5 oo ices cee oe ween 588 , 834 611,139. 0.8 0.7 Hi 
* A pparel Chains 
4 SRN oo Aa Vasa 1 bt Reine og 45,594 44,340 5.4 : : 
9* PUINOT GUNES COED... <5. occ ceie cc ceeencsce 75,606 64 , 839 aa 2.4 Se 
7 I SUI ois since dees gae'e oeewes 20, 684 15,566 3.8 3.5 ‘ 
1 Drug Chains }: 

5 : 
0 eee 34,758 32,604 3.3 3.2 ki 
0 Sun-Ray Drug Company..................... 9,850 i 
| 4 United Cigar-Whelan Stores.................. 57,197 1.9 be 
2 IN NI... cweuessssccadessvcesc 138,913 121,998 1.7 1.9 ‘ 
; Wadereeh Gb... soc cce ccc secscecceeene 114,951 101,250 ; 
5 Shoe Chains I 
7 Diamond Shoe (stores only)........... mes. 26, 593 27,622 ; 
6 Edison Brothers Stores, Inc................... 39,779 45,952 2.2 B 
2 G. R. Kinney Company, Inc.................. 24,437 27,117 2.1 1.9 i 
1 Melville Shoe Corp. (retail).................. 39, 238 51,644 6.2' 5.0 

a RE eS Pee eee eT 19,320 20,100 yf Pe 
2 Miscetlaneous Chains 
Tee ee eee Teer tee 10,473 0.3 
Reliable Stores Corp. (furniture).............. 12,998 13,487 6.6 4.5 
Western-Auto Supply........... Fe ee ee 46, 206 56,181 4.3 4.2 

Mail-Order Houses 
| Chicago Mail Order Company................ 36,494 36, 348 4.9 6.3 

| Montgomery Ward & Company............,.. 595 , 933 635,007 3.5 4.2 

New Process Company......................- 6,935 4.5 
Sears, Roebuck & Company.................. 852,597 867 , 834 4.0 3.9 
NINE bs Sian dhvs earneqckae Ruta ke +e 27,828 40,915 —8.6 —3.4 
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Visual Aids for Store Training 


KENNETH B. HAAS 


it is generally agreed that the Army Service Schools have performed mag- 
nificently in swiftly and efficiently training millions of men. Much of that 
accelerated and sound training owes its singular success to the hitherto un- 


dreamed of use of training aids. 


The techniques employed by the Army 


Service Schools might well be adopted by instructors in the business-educa- 
tion field. It would be a pity if the skills in the use of training aids that the 
Army has so successfully demonstrated should not be fully utilized by busi- 


ness teachers. 


In these few pages the major items related to the use of train- 


ing aids have been telescoped, but few essential values have been neglected. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING AIDS 


Visual devices are powerful tools in 
the hands of an efficient instructor. 
Words, both written and oral, often are 
inadequate to convey delicate meanings, 
understandings, and appreciations to the 
mind of the student. Pictorialization 
frequently succeeds when words fail. 
Moreover, more people see alike than 
hear or read alike. Since people tend to 
see alike the skillful use of training aids 
is of great importance to personnel 
trainers. Therefore, visualization has 
become a potent medium of twentieth- 
century training. 

Suppose, for example, the members of 
a class in textiles should read a descrip- 
tion of a certain fabric. The description 
in itself may be accurate, yet no two 
employees will have the same mental 
pictures after reading the description. 
If, however, the group should see and 
handle or work with the fabric, or view 
a motion picture showing the source of 
the material and how it is produced, 
those mental images will be very similar, 
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and.in the main correspond closely with 
the actual facts that the instructor wants 
te “get across.” This is a fair example 
of the advantage that visual instruction 
has over the verbalism which too often 
prevails in store-training classrooms. 
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Store-training methods are not wholly 
efficient when most knowledges and skills 
must be obtained by reading or hearing 
about things, instead of studying the 
things themselves. This lack of efh- 
ciency has no place in store training. 
Nor is it necessary when training aids, 
applicatory devices, and practical situa- 
tions are so easy to plan, obtain, and use. 
Firsthand, actual practice with the real 
thing is known to be best; the next best 
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procedure is to study pictures, models, 
or designs of them. The least efficient 
is believed to be the oral discourse. 

The primary objective of store train- 
ing is to ensure skilled, efficient workers. 
To ensure skilled, efficient workers it is 
necessary to develop ‘“‘doing’’ skills. 
Training designed to develop these skills 
must make provision for showing the 
worker how to perform. The worker may 
obtain his ideas of how to perform in 
three ways: first, by watching a demon- 
stration by the instructor; second, by 
studying illustrations of how the skills 
are to be performed; third, by reading or 
listening to a description of how the skill 
or exercise is to be performed. The 
first two methods—watching a demon- 
stration or studying a training aid—are 
vastly superior to the third plan. But 
all good training is “‘topped off” by actual 
supervised trainee practice and applica- 
tions, preferably on a real job. 


IMPORTANT TRAINING AIDS 


Blackboard Training Film 
Charts Tryout 

Graphs Cartoons 

Maps Dramatizations 
Flat Pictures Sand Tables 
Specimens Manuals 

Scale Models Demonstrations 
Film Strips Textbooks 
Slides Practice 
Shadow Box Flash Cards 
Equipment 


The blackboard is probably the most 
universally used store-training aid. 
Properly used it may be of tremendous 
value to the instructor. For best results 
the following pointers should be 
observed: 
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1. Have the blackboard cleaned 
often. 

2. Use chrome-yellow chalk. 

3. Write legibly so that your material 
may be seen. 

4. Print or use speed script. 

5. Plan your blackboard work before 
coming to class. 

6. Have the blackboard properly 

lighted. 

Use eraser properly. 

8. Use a “pointer,” not the index 

~™— finger. 

9. Use it sparingly and only when 
another training aid is not 
available. 

10. Don’t stand in front of it when in 
use. 


“I 


Charts, graphs, and maps. Next, per- 
haps the most used, as well as the most 
useful training aids are charts, graphs, 
and sketches. Graphs and charts are 
devices for making uninviting and often 
meaningless facts more understandable 
and interesting. They are extensively 
used in every type of industry and 
business, as well as in all kinds of store- 
training situations. They should be used 
more often. 

The lettering on all charts and sketches 
used before groups or classes should be 
such as can be read by all students from 
their seats. As far as practicable, all 
charts for classroom work should be made 
of a size suitable for the work to be done. 
The controlling factor is whether the 
chart, graph, or sketch can be read with- 
out difficulty by the entire group. In 
some cases it will be necessary to make 
large ones; in others, small ones. It is 
advantageous to utilize contrasting colors 
in making up charts or graphs so that 
certain important material will stand out. 
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Flat pictures. Flat pictures may be 
used with the Balopticon or Delinea- 
scope. These devices make it possible 
to present charts, or illustrations on the 
screen, without the necessity of making 
slides or files. 

Pictures, for example, may illustrate 
appliances and their uses, various phases 
of salesmanship, proper methods of 
management, and many other practical 
situations. In fact, there is probably no 
store-training subject for which flat 
pictures may not be obtained. With an 
opaque projector the instructor may 
throw any flat picture on the screen, 
including illustrations in books and 
magazines. The opaque projector is 
especially adapted to reproducing post- 
card illustrations, and similar ‘“‘cutouts.” 

Models and specimens. Every store- 
training instructor should have available 
an assortment of actual store devices, 
appliances, equipment, supplies, and 
other accessories for use in his training 
classes. The wide-awake store trainer 
will have no trouble obtaining valuable 
models and specimens if he will take only 
a little trouble to ask and look for them. 

Still films. The still film, strip film, or 
film slide is a newcomer in store training, 
but it is popular and useful. The still 
film is a strip of pictures much like 
motion-picture films. A strip may con- 
tain from twenty-five to more than one 
hundred pictures. Often the pictures 
are captioned. The ordinary glass slide 
projector may be used for still films if a 
special attachment is employed. The 
chief advantage of the still film is that 
the picture may be shown on the screen 
for any length of time. The instructor 
and trainees then have time to discuss 
the topic or subject being illustrated. 


Shadow box. When a shadow box is’ 
used, film strips may be shown in a 
lighted room, thus permitting the student 
to work on the actual piece before him. 
The shadow box is made by enclosing a 
screen in an opaque box constructed in 
the form of a frustum of a pyramid. 
The depth of the “wings” will depend 
on the size of the screen enclosed; that is, 
the larger the picture desired, the greater 
must be the depth of the ‘“‘wings.”’ 

Evaluating and selecting training aids. 
Studies have been made of standards for 
the selection of visual devices for instruc- 
tional purposes. An analysis of these 
has emphasized the following points, 
which are believed to be particularly 
applicable to the intelligent selection of 
aids and devices for use in store training: 

1. Content in relation to the topic, 
subject, course, or unit 

2. Suitability for worker of the grade, 
experience, or maturity in question 

3. Contribution to the training mis- 
sions or objectives set up for the unit of 
training in which it is used 

4. Technical elements in relation to 
photography, continuity, size, color, 
layout, and other elements 


HOW TO RELATE TRAINING AIDS TO 
TRAINING PROBLEMS 


The content of the film, slide, chart, or 
picture selected should have value and 
direct training 
problem. 

1. The theme should be limited in 
scope, should be significant, and be re- 
lated to the subject being considered. 

2. A training aid should incorporate 
problems that stimulate original think- 
ing. It should do more than merely 
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entertain by the presentation of interest- 
ing facts without problems. 

3. The facts in a visual device should 
be significant, concrete, related to the 
theme, and sufficiently detailed to be 
interesting. The device should contain 
a preponderance of facts not available 
in the store environment; otherwise, em- 
ployees may learn as much at less expense 
through a lecture or some everyday 
experience. 


PREPARATION FOR VIEWING MOTION 
PICTURES, FILM STRIPS, OR SLIDES 


In general, both the instructor and the 
trainees need careful preparation if they 
are to profit from the use of visual de- 
vices. Part of the instructor’s prepara- 
tion consists of planning to take 
advantage of all the opportunities for 
learning that are afforded. Opportuni- 
ties offered are: 

1. To secure information covering a 
wider field than study of the worker’s 
own environment affords 

2. To organize universal facts and 
conditions, and to clarify and summarize 
things only vaguely realized because of 
employee limitations in experience. 

These, and other considerations, sug- 
gest the need for the instructor’s viewing 
the visualization in advance of its use in 
the classroom, in order to ensure famili- 
arity with its possibilities. Suggestions 
are offered in the manual, if one accom- 
panies the visual aid, and notes made 
during the instructor’s preview will guide 
in planning the presentation to the class. 
The instructor may find it helpful to 
analyze the content of the device by 
standards previously suggested and make 
notes to guide his instruction. 
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FOLLOWING THE PREVIEW 


Following the preview, the instructor 
might: 

Note whether the visual aid is suitable 

for enriching activities or summarizing 

information. 

Note its contributions to specific store 

objectives. 

List statements or note scenes that 

have characteristics to be checked or 

questioned. 

Note facts, problems, scenes, vocabu- 

lary, and technical references that will 

be difficult for the students. 

List scenes that are to be supplemented 

by still pictures, maps, graphs, read- 

ing, or explanation. 

Note concrete experiences that will 

help the class make better use of the 

film. 


GETTING READY TO SHOW THE VISUAL AID 
In organizing his procedure for using 
the visual aid the instructor might: 
Gather material for use in connection 
with the film, for example: pictures, 
books, sketches, slides, and magazines. 
Plan ways of using this material in 
learning situations preceding the show- 
ing of the film. 
Plan activities in which the film will be 
helpful. 
Plan questions the film will help to 
answer if the students ask none 
themselves. 
Prepare ‘‘quiz-card” questions. 
Plan follow-up activities: Summation, 
critique, questions. 
FOLLOW-UP DISCUSSION OR REVIEW 
After reviewing the visual aid and 
otherwise preparing himself for its 
presentation, the next step for the store 
trainer is that of preparing the trainees 
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to review related facts and experiences 
gained on excursions and in other activi- 
ties of the unit. The store trainer may 
suggest items particularly worthy of 
attention; may remind individual em- 
ployees of projects they might undertake, 
such as giving reports on the film to 
co-workers not present when it was 
viewed; may read or have the class read 
a review of the picture, if one is available; 
and may show still pictures of important 
scenes, objects, or concepts that have 
been viewed. Finally, a training film 
quiz card should be used to check atiention 
and learning factors. 


LIMITATIONS OF TRAINING AIDS 


Skill is required to use training aids 
efficiently. The store trainer must use 
the right kind of training aid for his 
particular subject. His material must 
be simple so that trainees can grasp the 
main essentials without too much effort. 
His material must be up-to-date. He 
must use his visual aids at the right time 
and in the right way. 

Finally, the store trainer must always 
remember that visual aids are merely 





aids to good training. Visual education 
does not displace good instructional 
techniques that have been successfully 
used for millennia. As supplementary 
devices, training aids may make a sig- 
nificant contribution toward increasing 
employee efficiency. More of them can 
usually be profitably used. But after 
their use, the store trainer should go as 
quickly as possible to a practical applica- 
tion of the subject matter through the 
medium of practical work experience on 
a real job. 

There is not now, nor will there be in 
the future, any substitute for personal 
and competent store instruction and 
follow-up of employees. The values to 
be had from training aids and devices 
can never compete with a rich person- 
ality and the warmth of a competent 
personnel trainer. Nor will visual de- 
vices ever supplant guided employee 
application, perspiration, and thinking. 
Store personnel trainers need training 
aids, but training aids need trained 
instructors. When intelligently teamed 
together, they may form an unbeatable 
combination. 








